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THE NEW "CLASSICS BUILDING" AT CHICAGO 

After over twenty years of waiting and hoping, the four depart- 
ments constituting the Classics Group at the University of Chicago 
have at last come into their own, and are now fully settled in their 
new building which was opened for their occupation on April 1. 
This is cause for congratulation, not alone to the classical men of 
this one institution, but to the friends of the classics everywhere; 
for, say what we will of spiritual sovereignty and the "kingdom 
of the mind," it is a decided advantage to any cause to have a 
substantial provision made for its material lodgment. Hence with 
this further splendid addition to its material equipment the cause 
of the classics goes on with new courage and inspiration. 

The Chicago office of the Classical Journal is located on the 
second floor of this building; and this new stronghold of the classics 
will be further identified with the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South as the place of its next annual meeting in 
April, 1916. Following is an official description of the building, 
taken from the departmental circular: 

The Classics Building was finished in March and is now occupied by the 
four Departments of Greek, Latin, Comparative Philology, and the History of 
Art. It stands on the corner of Fifty-ninth Street and Ellis Avenue, just south 
of Divinity Hall, and is the west building of the group along the Midway Plais- 
ance, of which the central feature is the William Rainey Harper Memorial 
Library. It has a frontage of one hundred and thirty-three feet on Fifty-ninth 
Street, and the space between it and the Library is to be devoted to a building 
for the Modern Languages. 
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It is built in Collegiate Gothic style, and architecturally conforms to the 
spirit of Harper Library. The material is Bedford limestone, and the structure 
is fireproof. Many distinctive features make the building one of the most 
striking on the Campus, The graceful lines of the arches, the oriel windows 
with their stone mullions and leaded glass, the carved finials and bosses, the 
reliefs of the cornice, reproducing scenes from Aesop's fables, and especially 
the loggia above the main entrance on the Campus side, all contribute to its 
aesthetic effectiveness. 

On the ground floor are six classrooms of varying size, and occupying the 
whole of the west end is an assembly room, seating one hundred and thirty, for 
conferences, public lectures, or large classes. On the second floor are the oflices 
of the professors, and two clubrooms for the Men's and Women's Classical 
Clubs respectively. These clubrooms, about eighteen by forty feet each, are 
wainscoted nearly to the ceiling. Each of the rooms has an old English fire- 
place, and kitchenettes for the preparation and serving of light refreshments at 
club meetings complete the suites. Both rooms are equipped for stereopticon 
lectures, and blackboards are hidden under swinging panels. It will be possible 
to use the rooms for joint gatherings by opening large double doors concealed 
in the paneling of the wall. On the third floor are the main reading-room, a 
room for palaeography and epigraphy, another for the photographs and plates 
of the Department of Archaeology, and offices for the Library Adviser and his 
associate. The reading-room is the most decorative of all the rooms. It is 
forty by forty-eight feet, with an alcove eight by forty, and is carried up two 
stories, the roof being supported by ornamental oak hammer-beam trusses, and 
the space between being paneled. The fourth floor contains a museum, thirty- 
three feet by eighty-three, and the editorial office of Classical Philology, the 
quarterly journal of the Classical Departments. 

The stacks, in which are all the books for which there is not room around 
the walls of the main reading-room, occupy a space at the east end of the build- 
ing, running from the third floor down to the basement. The total stack- 
capacity is about 220,000 volumes. 

The official name is "The Classics Building: Hiram Kelly Memorial." 
The money for its erection was donated by Mrs. Kelly. 



